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No. i.] NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. Ill 

has obviously preferred to keep all philosophical implications well in the back- 
ground. His attitude is that the undergraduate student needs, not a system 
of education, but principles of education. However, this attitude seems to 
be only partially correct. It is true that the beginner needs more of facts 
than of theory; however, the thoughtful student needs somewhat of theory, 
of system, for the interpretation of the facts. It is the common complaint 
of students that in nearly all lines of college study, and more especially in the 
field of education, they have merely heaped up facts, but that these facts are 
often almost meaningless and the whole science lacking in perspective for 
want of a system of organization. The student who is sufficiently advanced 
to study the principles of education is able and eager to study the science of 
education as a science, not merely as an art. In the failure to meet this de- 
mand lies, we think, the chief defect in what is, despite its defects, un- 
doubtedly the most inspiring and useful book in the field which it occupies. 

H. H. Foster. 
Ottawa University. 

La nouvelle psychologie animale. Par Georges Bohn. Bibliotheque de 
philosophie contemporaine, Paris, Felix Alcan, 1911. — pp. 200. 
"This book," the author tells us, "is the sequel and complement of my work 
on 'La Naissance de l'lntelligence.' In the latter, I investigated the appear- 
ance of psychism in the lower animals; in the present work I show its expansion, 
on the one hand in the arthropods, on the other hand in the vertebrates." 
Bohn is well known as an ardent disciple of Loeb, if he is not, indeed, more 
royalist than the king himself. That all behavior will be ultimately explicable 
in terms of physical chemistry is the hope cherished, it is safe to say, by the 
majority of psychologists and biologists; but when we recall the fact that 
so far the physico-chemical explanation has been demonstrated, or rather 
made probable, only in the case of the light reactions of a few organisms, we 
realize that it is well to distinguish between hope and accomplishment. In 
discussing the behavior of the lower invertebrates, Bohn reduces it to the 
tropism, which is the result of a difference in the speed of chemical reactions 
occurring in symmetrically situated parts of the body; to differential sensi- 
bility, which manifests itself as a checking or reversal of motion in consequence 
of a sudden change in the intensity of stimulation; and to the rudiments of 
associative memory. In the higher invertebrates, the arthropods, associative 
memory undergoes considerably more development. In the instincts of an 
arthropod all the factors in behavior, tropism, differential sensibility, and 
associative memory, come into play. The instinct of death-feigning is largely 
an affair of differential sensibility, that is, of the suspension of movement in 
response to a sudden change in the environment. The homing instinct in- 
volves all three factors, and so do the food-seeking, mimicking, and sccial 
instincts. Bohn insists upon the part played by individual learning in the 
performance of instinctive actions, and it is not quite clear what he means by 
'intelligence' when he says that intelligence is the special possession of verte- 
brates. The difference between intelligence and associative memory seems 
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to be one of complexity merely. " In insects, despite the multiplicity of sen- 
sations, associations between sensations remain comparatively few and simple. 
On the other hand, the cerebral cortex of the higher vertebrates allows of the 
formation of numerous and complex associations, often composed of elements 
which are not themselves simple. . . . Intelligence results from the inter- 
actions among these associations." In the third part of the book there are 
brief discussions of the various experimental methods for investigating the 
intelligence of vertebrates, the largest amount of space being devoted to the 
method of Pawlow, which is based on the power of stimuli associated with 
food to evoke a flow of saliva. 

In this book, as in his earlier writings, Bohn is guilty of the inconsistency 
which is characteristic of his school: he uses terms that have always carried a 
subjective implication, such as sensation, association, and psychism, while 
insisting that he means by them merely certain objective facts of behavior. 
If one holds to the view, quite erroneous in the reviewer's opinion, that we 
can know nothing about the inner aspect of behavior in animals, one should 
use in describing this behavior words that do not suggest the existence of 
such knowledge. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 
Vassar College. 

Riddles of the Sphinx, A Study in the Philosophy of Humanism. By F. C. S. 

Schiller. New and Revised Edition. London, Swan Sonnenschein 

& Co., Lim., 1910. — pp. xxvii, 478. 

This book was originally published anonymously in 1891; and a second 
edition was published under the author's name in 1894. Since the latter date 
the author has been engaged in defending and propagating his "humanistic" 
version of pragmatism. The speculative metaphysics of the Riddles, has 
thus stood outside the main current of his thought, and is now re-published 
with some misgivings. "The discovery in philosophic method, which is 
generally called Pragmatism, but more truly and significantly Humanism, 
has rendered more or less out of date every earlier work in metaphysics." 
Hence the author is "bound to confess that if he were now free to handle the 
whole subject afresh, the result would not be identical with the contents of 
this book" (Preface, pp. v, x). A sentence in the original edition to the effect 
that "a philosophical system . . . will be ratified by the way it works and 
stands the test of experience," nevertheless "sufficiently attests the continuity 
of his original views with his present Humanism" (p. 169). 

The principal changes in the present edition are as follows: (1) the addition 
of occasional notes bringing the illustrations of scientific procedure up to date; 
(2) the addition to Chapter III, on Scepticism, of two new sections, dealing 
with current theories of truth; (3) the revision of Chapter V, on "Recon- 
struction," to harmonize with the Humanist theory; the addition, as an ap- 
pendix, of a discussion of "Free Will and Necessity"; the re-printing as 
appendices of an article on "Choice," and an address on "Science and Re- 
ligion"; the addition of an index; the alteration of the sub-title, from "A 



